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THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHIC ENVIRONMENT 
ON THE LOWER ST. LAWRENCE. 

BY 

ELLEN CHURCHILL SEMPLE. 

An expedition on foot through the continuous stretch of villages 
which line the north shore of the St. Lawrence for thirty miles below 
Quebec, through the long, attenuated groups which occupy a nar- 
row hem of land farther down the river at Bay St. Paul and Murray 
Bay, and, lower still, through the old trading-station of Tadoussac, 
which clutches the glacier-worn rocks at the mouth of the Sague- 
nay, reveals much that speaks eloquently to one interested in the 
relation between development and environment, that is, to the 
anthropogeographer. It takes him through a country which had 
its thriving settlements before the Dutch trading-station at the 
mouth of the Hudson became the English town of New York, and 
before Philadelphia was laid out on the lower Delaware, a country 
which is located at the chief eastern gateway of the continent, 
which commands a great waterway of river and lake extending 
over two thousand miles into the vast interior, and which has seen 
an increasing tide of men and merchandise sweeping upstream from 
transatlantic lands, and downstream from the bustling centres of 
commercial activity along the shores of the Great Lakes. But the 
observer realizes that this location, midway on the great thorough- 
fare between Anglo-Saxon England and Anglo-Saxon America, has 
availed nought. He finds himself in the midst of an old-world 
Catholic peasantry, speaking only French and a French, more- 
over, reminiscent of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, dress- 
ing in garments of homespun cut by a Norman or Breton pattern, 
displaying in their manners the unhurried courtesy and untutored 
polish which belong only to an old-world civilization, while their 
quaint figures harmonize well with the wayside oratories and the 
sound of the spinning-wheel issuing from every cottage door. 
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The Canadian province of Quebec contains the only consider- 
able offshoot of the French race to be found in the world, an off- 
shoot comparable to that of the Spanish in Central America, of the 
Dutch in South Africa, and of the English in many lands. This 
France of the Western Hemisphere is an anomaly. Half as large 
again as its mother country, with a population of less than five to 
the square mile, it offers the abundance of land that distinguishes 
all new-world conditions and that constitutes the chief stimulus to 
progress of every large colonial territory. And yet this coun- 
try of the Lower St. Lawrence presents the contradiction of an 
eighteenth-century France in a twentieth-century Canada. It is 
the only great colony successfully established by that nation pro- 
verbially unsuccessful in colonizing ventures; a rapidly increasing 
branch of an unprolific race which is now struggling at home with 
the problem of a stationary population ; a conservative offshoot of 
a people who in many lines have reached the outmost limits of 
radicalism. It is more French than the citizens of Ontario or the 
United States are English; nearer the France of Henry of Navarre 
than are the Parisians of to-day; more conservative in its Catho- 
licism than the new incumbent of the chair of St. Peter. Despite 
nearly a century and a half of English rule, despite the example 
of bustling Anglo-Saxon neighbors on its west and south, despite 
the stimulation of new-world conditions, it has maintained its own 
characteristics almost unmodified, has remained French and almost 
mediaeval. 

The causes which have operated thus to arrest the development 
of the French in Canada and resist their absorption by the far 
larger surrounding body of English have been in part racial and 
historical, but in larger part geographical; for the reason that 
geographical influences are more fundamental, more stable, more 
persistent. They operate year in and year out, by decades and by 
centuries, subject to little variation, and susceptible of relatively 
slight modification by human agencies. French Canada is especi- 
ally interesting to the anthropogeographer, as showing the inter- 
play of heredity and environment, of race and geographic condi- 
tion. The race factor in the equation of which the French- 
Canadian is to-day the resultant comes out in the character of 
early French colonization in America. New France, by the terms 
of its settlement, was only an extension of old France into this 
northern wilderness. The colonist, true to the race psychology of 
the Gallic mind, came not by individual initiative, as did the Eng- 
lish settler farther south, but under the guidance of monarch, 
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noble, and priest; he was held beneath the sway of a strongly- 
organized Church to which he owed his tithes, of a feudal lord 
from whom he received his land on the payment of seigniorial dues, 
and of privileged trading companies who held their monopolies by 
royal grant and who restricted to a minimum the settler's share, in 
the commerce of the country. Thus were imported the habit of 
submission to authority, exclusion from political affairs, the ascend- 
ency of the Catholic Church, and acquiescence in poverty, all 
which together made up the point of view of the old-world peasant 
of France. 

With the transfer of Canada to Great Britain certain historical 
factors came into operation. Antagonism to the English conquer- 
ors showed itself by an increased devotion on the part of the French 
to their Church, which was now the sole representative of the old 
regime. The Church, always a conservative influence, in turn ex- 
ercised all its powers to inculcate adherence to the old institutions 
and the preservation of the French language as the surest basis of 
Catholic supremacy before the advancing Protestantism of the 
progressive sovereign race. A difference in language and religion 
thus helped to keep English and French apart. 

The persistence of the French-Canadians was aided by the fact 
that soon after the conquest their tricolor flag, their language, civil 
laws, religion, and their own system of education were guaranteed 
to these new subjects of Great Britain. In 1791 William Pitt carried 
a measure through the House of Commons constituting separate 
provinces of the French and English areas in Canada, with the 
avowed purpose of keeping them distinct in language, laws, and 
religion, and encouraging their natural antagonism, in order to 
prevent the possibility of their combining for revolt against the 
British Government, as the Thirteen Colonies had done. 

But stronger than the influence of race or the over-cautious pol- 
icy of an English statesman has been the factor of geographic con- 
ditions. The severe climate of a far-northern region, located on 
the outer margin of habitable North America, the small area suit- 
able for agriculture, and the paucity of other natural resources 
have in combination operated as an obstacle to the accumulation 
of wealth which is the inevitable harbinger of progress, and as a 
barrier to the immigration which would have invaded the exclusive 
domain of the French language, hastened the process of absorp- 
tion by the English, and stimulated economic development. It is 
along the Lower St. Lawrence that we find to-day the purest French 
stock and the quaintest mediaeval civilization. If this region had 
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had the climate of the Potomac, or the broad, fertile slopes of the 
Mississippi basin, or the mineral wealth of the upper Ohio valley, 
it could not possibly have preserved an old France on this great 
highway of the new world. But here geographic conditions have 
conspired to crystallize a body of foreign institutions and maintain 
a foreign language, and these two in turn have added their strength 
to the isolation caused by an adverse physical environment. Here 
has been action and reaction, the isolation of environment rein- 
forcing the barrier of race differences, and these intensified race 
differences in turn adding a Chinese wall of exclusion to the barrier 
which nature had set up. 

But while geographic conditions favored the survival of many 
old-world institutions here, they also imposed upon the early 
French colonist certain radical changes in his economic life, 
whereby it should become adapted to his peculiar far-northern 
environment. These modifications, once introduced, became crys- 
tallized, and linger to-day in Lower Canada as survivals from the 
earliest phase of economic development in the American wilder- 
ness. The French-Canadian settler found himself located in a 
part of America where a harsh climate would forever rob agricul- 
ture of the large profits necessary for the support of a young and 
undeveloped colony. Here the tobacco crops of Virginia, or the 
wheat of Maryland, or the sugar of the West Indies found no par- 
allel; but a vast system of rivers and lakes, reaching by short por- 
tages to the sources of the Mississippi and the shores of Hudson 
Bay, far into the cold land of the rich peltries, enabled the French 
colonist to exploit the one great natural resource of his country at 
that time available — its furs. Henceforth he was drawn irresistibly 
into the nomadic life of the trapper and fur-trader; the voyageur 
and coureur de bois became for a long time the typical American 
subject of Louis XIV. and his successors. 

The fur trade became in Canada the accepted basis of colonial 
wealth; but as an economic and social institution it meant a long 
backward step. The fur trade in its essence belonged to the primi- 
tive economy of a savage life. It was a deterrent to progress in 
civilization. Its conditions were a broad, unsettled wilderness as 
a vast game preserve, a minimum of population to a maximum of 
territory, a nomadic life for the trapper assimilated to that of the 
Indian with whom he traded. Its uneconomic character is indi- 
cated by the fact that it was not susceptible of development under 
the prevailing method of indiscriminate killing of fur-bearing ani- 
mals, whether young or mature, female or male. On the contrary, 
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every increase in the annual stock of peltries brought down the 
ice-rimmed streams of Canada in the spring to the markets of 
Montreal and Quebec promised the more surely the annihilation of 
the future supply. 

The effect of the fur trade upon the French colonists was a 
dislike of the slower methods of agriculture, with its prosy, stay- 
at-home life; while the wide dispersal of the trapping population 
for eight months of the year over the remote wilderness of the 
frozen North operated against the political development of the 
colony along modern lines. Even the character and distribution 
of the permanent settlements reflected the needs of the fur trade. 
The rivers and lakes of eastern Canada were the highway of the 
voyageur's birchbark canoe and more substantial pirogue, which 
became in consequence the regular vehicle of travel throughout 
the territory. In every new country rivers are the earliest high- 
ways, and their banks become the favorite site of settlements, 
both because of ease of communication and the fertile soil sure to 
be found there. But French Canada developed a type of river 
settlement peculiar to itself, closely adapted to the geographically 
determined fur trade, and distinguished by the name of cdte. A 
cdte consisted of a single line of cabins and clearings, three or 
four miles long, facing the river along which they were ranged. 
One cdte ran into the next, with often only a roadside cross to mark 
the boundary; and these riparian villages lined the main water- 
courses of French Canada, especially the St. Lawrence, whose 
shores from Quebec to Montreal at an early date presented the 
appearance of a single street. 

The river was the King's highway. Here were concentrated the 
crude activities of the pioneer colony. Here passed the stately 
ship from France with its cargo of merchandise and wives for the 
colonists, the boat of the habitant farmer with its stock of onions 
and grain and meat for the Quebec market, the birchbark canoe of 
the rollicking, devil-may-care voyageur with his winter's hunt of 
furs, the war fleet of the invading Iroquois on their mission of 
death, and the smooth-gliding skiff of the cure, paddling along 
from house to house on his mission of mercy. Every dwelling of 
every village of Canada, therefore, had to face the river. Hence 
land along the water-course was at a premium, while good soil 
only two miles back was to be had for the taking. The original 
grants measured generally 766 feet in width and 7,660 in depth 
inland, but when bequeathed from generation to generation were 
divided up along lines running back at right angles to the all-im- 
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portant waterway. Hence each farm was long and narrow, measur- 
ing its precious river-front by the foot and its depth by the mile; 
while the dwellings were ranged side by side in cosy neighbour- 
liness. Geographic control was despotic. A few model inland 
villages which were laid out in the vicinity of Quebec and especially 
encouraged by the Government proved abortive. The long-drawn- 
out cotes made ecclesiastical and political control, as well as de- 
fense against the Indians, difficult; but repeated orders from 
Louis XIV. to concentrate the inhabitants into compact groups 
availed nought. 

These riparian villages, products of a remote fur-trading past, 
with their pure French-speaking population and the manners and 
institutions of another country and another age, survive to-day 
almost intact on the isolated north shore of the Lower St. Law- 
rence. Just below Quebec begins the long cordon — Beauport, 
Montmorency, L'Ange-Gardien, Chateau Richer, Beaupr6, and St. 
Joachim, one running into the other with no visible dividing line. 
The houses are usually on only one side of the road, because the 
highway bisects the land of each dwelling, running across the grain 
of the farm-holdings. These begin in the salt meadows of the 
tidal marshes, for the tide is very noticeable here three hundred 
and sixty miles above the river's mouth; they extend back at right 
angles from the shore across the fertile intervales and the terraced 
uplands to the wooded hills behind. Along this part of the St. 
Lawrence they are generally about six hundred feet wide by six 
thousand deep; but often the depth is greater, and the subdivision 
of estates by successive inheritances, according to the French law, 
has often narrowed the farm to less than a hundred feet. The 
long, attenuated fields are separated by wooden fences, running 
back from the river. The consequence is that one looking down 
from the bluffs above upon the minutely subdivided intervale is 
forcibly reminded of the pens in great stockyards; and the suc- 
cessive lines of fences, seen in perspective, present the appearance 
of a board floor covering the bottom-land. 

Every topographical division of the country, from the great 
stream that pours its brackish flood along the centre of the valley 
to the rough highlands walling the northern horizon, has its dis- 
tinct use and value. The river-front of each farm gives access to 
this historic highway, and confers valuable fishing rights. The 
wide salt meadows in the tidal flats yield an abundant crop of hay, 
which is an important factor in the long winter feeding of the 
stock. The rich bottom-lands above the reach of the tide and 
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never exposed to the danger of inundation, because of Lake 
Ontario's regulating control over the flow of the St. Lawrence, are 
devoted to field agriculture and gardens. The bluff-bound upland 
which marks the limit of the old flood-plain of ages past affords 
rolling pasture-lands for horses, cattle and sheep; while the wooded 
hills beyond, up whose slope the land-holdings extend, furnish in 
abundance lumber for building and cordwood to feed the voracious 
stoves through seven months of bleakest winter. 

Each village is four or five miles long, and varies in population 
from the 853 souls of St. Joachim to the 1,934 of Ste. Anne de Beau- 
pr6, where the crowds of pilgrims attracted yearly to a famous 
miracle-working shrine help to support the larger population. Beau- 
port alone, which adds milling and lumber industry to its agricul- 
tural occupation, boasts the number of nearly seven thousand souls. 

The proportions of the French-Canadian farms reappear in the 
shape of the counties along the north shore of the St. Lawrence 
between the Saguenay and Montreal. These territorial divisions 
are from ten to thirty miles wide along the river, but extend back 
at right angles for a hundred miles or more. Settlements are limited 
in general to the narrow river hem, while the vast interior is an 
uninhabited waste, where only the shanty of the lumbermen or the 
clubhouses of Canadian sportsmen shelter a transitory population 
for a short season each year. Why this is so an analysis of the 
geological and geographical conditions will explain. 

That part of the province of Quebec lying north of the St. Law- 
rence is comprised almost wholly in the rough highlands of the 
Laurentian Mountains, an upheaved area composed chiefly of 
gneiss, granite, and other metamorphic rocks, highly crystallized, 
which yield the poorest possible material for soil. This unpromising 
sort of country borders the Lower St. Lawrence from the Atlantic 
to the Island of Orleans, rising above its placid flood in bold head- 
lands sometimes two thousand feet high; but at Cape Tourmente, 
thirty miles below Quebec, the Laurentides gradually recede from 
the river and leave between themselves and the St. Lawrence a belt 
of low plain, which varies from two to six miles in width as far as 
Beauport, but above the city of Quebec spreads out to an average 
width of thirty miles as far as Montreal. 

This plain is marked by a narrow outcropping of Lower Silurian 
limestones, those valuable sources of plant food. A superficial de- 
posit of sand and clay dating from the last Glacial Epoch, together 
with the underlying rocks, constitute the elements forming a very 
fertile soil. Hence throughout the southern slope of the Lauren- 
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tides the distribution of settlements coincides with the outcrop- 
pings of the limestones. These are the smiling oases in the rugged 
desert of granite and gneiss. In the stretch from Quebec to Mon- 
treal, where the St. Lawrence plain and the fertile belt grow broader, 
the riparian villages of the voyageur days have been supplemented 
by closely grouped inland settlements in their rear. This part of 
the St. Lawrence has, therefore, a productive hinterland. 

With the long stretch of the lower stream conditions are quite 
different. From Quebec thirty miles to Cape Tourmente the lime- 
stone belt contracts to a thread ; the plain forms a narrow hem 
along the river, with space for only the single line of village farms 
between the base of the Laurentides and the brackish flood of the 
mighty stream. Here is no stimulating back country with increas- 
ing demands, no room for expansion, no allurement for immigra- 
tion. The two inland villages of St. Fereol and St. Tite des Caps, 
lodged in a pocket of the mountains, do not invalidate the princi- 
ple. They have nothing with which to buy and nothing to sell, 
except cordwood from the wide encasing forest. 

But the Silurian limestone is not confined to the St. Lawrence 
plain. Thirty miles below Cape Tourmente, where the wooded 
rampart of the Laurentides abuts upon the river, limestone comes 
to the surface again in the Gouffre valley. It forms a belt about 
two miles wide at the mouth of the Gouffre, and can be traced for 
ten miles up this little tributary. Hence the Gouffre valley has 
its line of farms from Bay St. Paul on the St. Lawrence, with a 
population of fourteen hundred, to the parish of St. Urbain, with 
twelve hundred inhabitants, ten miles up the stream. Some three 
or four miles below the Gouffre, limestones appear again, border- 
ing the St. Lawrence for about fifteen miles in a slender band 
never over a mile wide, along which we find the rather populous 
parish of Les Eboulements. After an interval of five miles the 
same rocks appear yet again just above the village of St. Irenee, 
border the St. Lawrence for about six miles, and extend up the 
valley of the Malbaie River for the same distance in a gradually nar- 
rowing band. At the mouth of this stream we find the long-drawn-, 
out riparian settlements of Pointe-au-Pic, Murray Bay, and Cap 
a L'Aigle; while a goodly sprinkling of farms traces the outcrop- 
ping of the limestone six miles up the valley to the village of Ste. 
Agnes, beyond which this soil-making stratum disappears. 

The north shore of the St. Lawrence in the forty-mile stretch 
between the Malbaie River and the Saguenay harbors only two 
small villages, St. Fidele and St. Simeon, with a pure French 
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population of about a thousand souls each; but in regard to their 
geological conditions no data are to be had, since the Geological 
Survey of Canada has published no report on this section. The 
mouth of the Saguenay is marked by the little village of Tadoussac, 
lodged on a shelf of glacier-worn granite. This settlement owed 
its origin, three hundred years ago, to its location on the main 
river route to the Hudson Bay country and the fur trade which it 
long commanded; but now its five hundred inhabitants earn a pre- 
carious living by fishing and rendering services to guests at a big 
summer hotel. 

The limestones not only determine the fertile spots of this 
otherwise barren Laurentian district; they also furnish the chief 
building material for these north-shore villages. One sees here 
the dark gray stone predominating even over the abundant woods 
of the adjacent forests in the construction of the French-Cana- 
dian homes and churches. The bituminous element in the rock 
aids in burning it into lime, of which the villages have an abundant 
supply at their doors for making mortar and whitening walls. 

The topography of the north shore of the St. Lawrence renders 
land communication difficult. In the early colonial days the 
river, as we have seen, was the chief highway, and this function 
it still performs for all points on this shore below Cape Tourmente. 
The flat intervale of the St. Lawrence from Quebec thirty miles to 
St. Joachim has been utilized for a railroad. An excellent highway 
also connects the two points and continues a few miles beyond over 
the fertile meadows almost to Cape Tourmente. From St. Joachim a 
poor and difficult road leads over Cape Tourmente (1,919 feet) and 
the intervening highlands to Bay St. Paul, a road so poor that we 
were advised by the natives not to try it at all, or to allow at least 
two days for the drive of thirty miles. The Canadian horses are 
excellent and are trained to hard work, so the element of time 
necessary must be attributed to the state of the road. A road of 
like character — poor as any almost uninhabited and unproductive 
mountain country would necessitate — leads east to Murray Bay; 
but here land communication practically ends. To be sure, high- 
ways are laid down further east on Canadian maps; but one who 
has been in this country questions their character. The villages 
below Cape Tourmente depend upon river steamers while naviga- 
tion is open, and acquiesce in isolation during the five months when 
it is closed. 

The rugged, unproductive character of the hinterland, the very 
limited area of fertile soil to be found along the river, the general 
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meagreness of natural resources, and the repelling effects of a 
harsh climate have prevented these north-shore villages from in- 
tercepting the large foreign immigration entering the country by 
the St. Lawrence highway. This part of French Canada is a mere 
transit land, a character which has been accentuated in recent 
years, since the deepening of the river channel above Quebec has 
removed the chief port of entry upstream to Montreal. Thus the 
Lower St. Lawrence has been further isolated. The great attrac- 
tion for new settlers lies in the vast, fertile interior reaching from 
Lake Ontario to the foot of the Rockies. The result has been a 
very limited immigration ever since 1763, when Canada became a 
British colony. The influx of English which followed the conquest, 
and of American loyalists after the Revolution, sought the upper 
St. Lawrence and the Province of Ontario. The objections to the 
lower province were twofold, geographical and racial — the severe 
climate and limited arable area on the one hand, and the religion, 
customs, and foreign speech of the French-Canadians on the other. 
Hence a vague linguistic boundary crosses the St. Lawrence valley 
a little above Montreal, but below Quebec the line of speech is 
absolute. It runs like a scar across the body politic of Canada, 
and at times the old wound burns, as the statesmen of Canada 
know. Such lines of race cleavage are familiar enough in the old 
world, where nations like Russia and Austria are often mosaics of 
races, but rare in our young Western continent, and in the United 
States quite lacking, because such graftings were made in our 
youth, and the scars have healed over and disappeared. French 
Canada was comparatively mature, as colonies go, when England 
took it; and the conservatism of its age and of a race peculiarly 
tenacious of its language has been strengthened by geographic 
isolation. 

In the north-shore villages, except in the watering-place of 
Murray Bay, it is difficult to find any one who can speak a word of 
English, with the possible exception of the priests. In the coun- 
ties of Quebec, Montmorency, and Charlevoix the immigration 
between 185 1 and 1901 has been amazingly small, especially in 
view of the enormous immigration into Canada since 1880. Char- 
levoix County in this period has gained only thirty-seven citizens 
from extra -Canadian territory; Montmorency County, likewise 
thirty-seven; and Quebec County, exclusive of the City of Quebec, 
only 264, despite the fact that it contains the one great port of the 
Lower St. Lawrence. Out of this total of 338 for the three coun- 
ties, 127 of the immigrants have come from the United States. 
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One who is familiar with the recent activity of colonization and 
repatriation societies in Canada is inclined to suspect that these 
immigrants from the United States are chiefly returned French- 
Canadians, who have come back to spend their last years in their 
native villages, living on the competence they have earned in New 
England mills and shops. The other aliens have come chiefly from 
the British Isles, especially Ireland, and from Belgium and France. 
The attraction of identical language or religion is here manifested. 

While immigration has been reduced to a minimum by the com- 
bined influences of race differences and geographical environment, 
the latter has been the chief factor in producing a stationary popu- 
lation in these counties, in spite of the very prolific character of 
the French-Canadian people. Twelve or thirteen children to one 
married pair are a commonplace, and the number not infrequently 
runs up into the twenties. In the north-shore villages the number 
of individuals to a family ranges from 5.44 in Chateau Richer 
to 6.35 in Beauport; but these figures do not include the absent 
members of the household who have emigrated to the United 
States or the alluring farm lands of the great Canadian North- 
west. In spite of this natural increase, the County of Mont- 
morency has had a practically stationary population for the past 
three decades; the figures have risen from 12,085 * n l8 7 J to 
only 12,311 in 1901. The County of Quebec has gained only 
twenty-five hundred in this interval (19,607 and 22,101), and 
Charlevoix thirty-seven hundred (15,611 and 19,334), though in 
the last decade its population also has been very nearly stationary. 
It seems to have reached the limit of subsistence. The redundant 
population from all these and many other French-Canadian counties 
with similar geographic conditions has emigrated to the United 
States and western Canada. 

Under the economic methods of the habitant, as the French- 
Canadian farmer is called, the limit of subsistence is soon reached. 
Exclusion from the tide of emigration and of new ideas has pro- 
duced on the Lower St. Lawrence an area of retarded economic de- 
velopment. The activities of life run along in the groove of the 
seventeenth century. After nearly three hundred years of settle- 
ment the occupations are those of a new country in the first stages 
of economic development. The forests of the Laurentiati Mountains, 
the pastures covering the first terraces of the upland, and the low 
intervale fields along the river absorb the energy of the population. 
As one walks along the endless village street from Quebec to Cape 
Tourmente he sees below him the fields of barley, oats, and hay in 
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the long, narrow divisions which make up the habitant holdings; 
on the gently sloping terrace stretching a mile or two away to the 
foothills, the sheep, cattle, and horses of the habitant grazing; and 
beyond, where a road leads down from the dark forested hills 
which frame this picture, he sees the lines of lumbering ox-carts 
of quaint European shape with their loads of firewood for the 
farms below, while every considerable stream from the remote 
interior bears along its edges the marks of the lumber-drive in the 
stranded logs along its banks, or at its mouth the saw-mill with 
its piles of lumber and the boats laden with finished boards. At 
long intervals he passes a small shop with its limited array of tin- 
ware, lamps, and general merchandise, but beyond this sees little 
suggestion of buying and selling. Mercantile activity is practically 
nil. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people, but the sys- 
tem practised in French Canada belongs to the distant past. The 
habitant makes no effort to improve his methods, but with inbred 
conservatism adheres to those of his fathers. There is no rota- 
tion of crops, so that even the rich alluvium of the St. Lawrence 
bottom-lands is exhausted. A traveller writing as late as 1837 said 
that manure from the stables was carted onto the river ice in 
winter, to be carried away when the floes should break up and 
thus disposed of as a nuisance. Even to-day this valuable source 
of plant food is not adequately used; while artificial fertilizers and 
the plowing-in of enriching crops are measures beyond the ken of 
the ignorant, unenterprising habitant. Instead, he takes his grain 
annually to the church for blessing, and solicits the incantations 
of the priests over potato-bugs and grasshoppers. But this is not 
scientific agriculture. The Provincial Government of Quebec is 
trying to enlighten the farmer and to introduce instruction in 
the better cultivation of the soil in the schools and colleges; but 
education is wholly in the hands of the priests, and an excellent 
book on the principles of agriculture which had been recom- 
mended for use recently in one of the leading institutions of the 
Province was rejected on the ground that the text contained no 
allusion to the Virgin Mary. This episode would indicate a con- 
fusion in the minds of the educators themselves as to the respec- 
tive spheres of agriculture and religion, and therefore meagre 
ability to instruct. Hence the habitant pursues his old way, put- 
ting most of his land in hay, because that crop is exempt from the 
Church tithes, showing thereby at least a limited insight into the 
relation of agriculture and religion, while he reaps his small fields 
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of tithe-yielding grain with old-fashioned scythe and cradle. Horse- 
rakes used in those heretical hayfields were the only indication we 
saw of modern agricultural implements. 

The economic ideal of the habitant is to make his little farm 
suffice for all the needs of the family. This ideal, which is 
approximated in the river settlements, is absolutely attained in a 
few inland villages like St. Fereol, where even the four miles 
stretch back from the river has put the final touch to isolation and 
hence to a primitive economy. This means that the habitant is 
independent of a great many things which most people consider 
essentials. But his fields raise the crops which must be stored 
away as supplies for the long winter feeding of his stock and the 
breadstuffs for the use of his family. The garden, generally cul- 
tivated by the women of the family, produces the various vege- 
tables which will ripen in the short, hot summer, especially the 
peas and beans which fill the winter larder. The farmer raises 
and cures his own tobacco, makes much of his sugar from the sap 
of the maple trees which abound, so that crushed maple sugar 
with rich cream is one of the delicacies the hungry tramper looks 
for on the habitant table. The long, cold winter must have one 
more solace, so the habitant often distills his own " whiskey blanc " 
— the name suggests the moonshine product of the southern 
Appalachians — which circulates pretty freely throughout the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. Just before Christmas he does the butchering 
which supplies his family with meat for six months. He salts his 
pork ; the fresh meat, being dressed and frozen, is thus preserved 
on the shelves of an outer room or in boxes and barrels filled with 
snow. A cold storage plant is easily achieved on the Lower St. 
Lawrence in winter. This domestic butchering explains the 
absence of meat shops even in a village like Beauport, with a popu- 
lation of 6,800 souls. 

The larder being filled, the French-Canadian family during the 
long winter make up certain raw products of the farm. The habi- 
tentwiie engages in a wide range of activities. All the ordinary 
household duties fall to her share, and in summer at least she 
keeps her house remarkably clean. All day Saturday, in the warm 
season, the sound of the scrubbing brush is heard in the land, as 
the tramper along the village highway can testify. On other days, 
by afternoon, almost every window frames the plain but gentle 
face of a woman, and the regular uplift of her hand, together with 
the murmurous hum of the wheel, reveals her occupation. The 
product of the flax fields she spins and weaves into the firm, coarse 
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linen which the traveller knows as the sheets covering the hay mat- 
tress of his bed. Towelling, also, she makes. The wool from the 
sheep on the farm she weaves into the strong gray homespun cloth 
of which the clothes of the men are made, and into the light linsey- 
woolsey for herself and daughters. Occasionally, when the pres- 
sure of work is great, the wool made ready for the loom she sends 
to the village weaver, or more rarely still to one of the mills of 
Quebec. She spins the. yarn for the socks and stockings which she 
is eternally knitting for her numerous household, weaves rag car- 
pet or "Catalan," as it is locally called, dries rushes, which she 
braids into straw hats for her family, and even finds time to crochet 
narrow linen or cotton lace for the chief touch of adornment which 
the costume of the habitant woman knows. In many or all of these 
activities she is aided by her daughters as these grow up, for chil- 
dren are early trained to industry; a housewife who has several 
grown daughters can show a storeroom whose resources in the 
immense rolls of Catalan, sheeting, and homespun blankets would 
surprise the uninitiated. From these supplies each daughter will 
draw her dot. 

The farmer's outer garment in winter is a long homespun coat 
with a capuchin or hood to protect the head in stormy weather. A 
scarlet sash with tasselled ends wound round his waist, and a long 
bright knitted capote on his head, with the point hanging down 
behind, make him a picturesque figure in the snowy landscape. 
So much of his costume recalls the peasant dress in northwestern 
France to-day; but on his feet the "beef skin" moccasins, or 
bottes sauvages or bottes Indiennes, give the touch of the new-world 
savage wilderness, now also antiquated. The habitant, like the 
Indian, is his own shoemaker. His boots are moccasins modified 
by a top of calf or sheep skin coming nearly to the knee, as pro- 
tection against the snow. The soles are of cowhide, turned up all 
around to form the sides, as in a moccasin. Even when an evident 
factory product is seen on the foot of the habitant, the design of 
the shoe is that of the " beef skin " moccasin with the possible 
addition of a low heel, not only as a concession to the conserva- 
tism of the habitant, but because the foot, accustomed to the yield- 
ing shape of the moccasin, can ill endure the restraint of the 
modern shoe. 

The division of the seasons in this northeastern Canada makes 
the short growing period of the warm, bright summer a busy one 
for the habitant; much work has to be crowded into a few months, 
while the long winter is marked by plenty of leisure on the farm. 
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But these days are not idle ones. The habitant must feed his stock, 
which must be housed for months on account of the cold, thresh 
the grain for the family use, and keep his sledge always on the road 
from his wood lot in the mountains to supply fuel for the. capacious 
stoves. 

The French-Canadian farmer is a skilful mechanic. He makes 
his own hay-carts and rakes, his own furniture, and builds his own 
house after the quaint Norman model which his ancestors brought 
with them from western France nearly three centuries ago. He 
used the material at hand — limestone, coarsely mortared, or logs 
from the abundant forests, neatly squared and made tight with 
plaster. The houses are small, compact cottages, with dormer 
windows piercing the steep, sloping roof, which curves slightly 
upward at the projecting eaves. A narrow porch, generally without 
a balustrade, runs across the front three feet from the ground, and 
on this open the casement windows with their suggestion of old- 
world architecture. The interiors are simple in the extreme. The 
front room is generally the kitchen and the living-room combined. 
The walls, ceiled with unvarnished wood mellowed to a rich 
brown, and the exposed rafters lend a picturesque effect. The 
big two-story cooking stove, set in an opening in a partition wall, 
serves its own purpose in the kitchen and heats the apartment 
behind. The room contains also a tall clock with the date of a 
past century on its face, a cupboard for china, a dining-table, a 
few chairs, whose backs are polished by the touch of generations 
of hands, and a low, wooden cradle for the never failing habitant 
baby. The walls boast only a crucifix and a coloured print of Ste. 
Anne or St. John the Baptist, favorite saints in this devout com- 
munity. Small sleeping-rooms open out of this kitchen, their 
privacy secured only by chintz or homespun curtains; for, as a 
rule, there are no doors. The beds are plain four-posters, hung 
with curtains, or occasionally are built in the wall, as one still sees 
them in certain peasant communities of Europe. Baking is done 
out of doors, winter and summer, in a large cone-shaped oven 
built of stone and mortar, with a platform in front and a rude 
shelter overhead. Every house has also its outdoor cellar, which 
is usually a shallow cave hollowed out of the adjacent limestone 
bluff, and provided with a lattice door. 

The whole region, in its economic arrangements, seems an echo 
from a remote past. It still lingers in the seventeenth century. 
There is no division of labor, no artisans, no shop except that of 
the blacksmith, who is also still the wheelwright, no stores except 
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for the sale of tin and hardware and the few articles the habitant 
cannot make himself. Except at Ste. Anne de Beaupr£, whose 
shrine attracts thousands of pilgrims, the inn is not differentiated 
from any other house of the village, but it is simply the largest 
house, because this alone may have the spare room to accommodate 
strangers. The only manufacturing industries in these north-shore 
counties of the Lower St. Lawrence are the making of butter and 
cheese and of various log products. Both indicate the mere 
beginning of higher economic development — the utilization of the 
natural forests on the mountains and of the rolling pasture lands 
on the terraces at their base. The great simplicity of the habitant 
home, the absence here of the tawdry decorations which disfigure 
the houses of the working class in the States, suggests great 
remoteness from the big factories which turn out vast quantities of 
cheap, inartistic bric-a-brac and furnishings. Hither penetrates 
no echo from the modern industrial system of the eager money- 
making present outside. 

The habitant speaks a French which has been the subject of much 
discussion, but its peculiarities can be explained on the theory that 
it is a survival from a remote period and from old local conditions 
which have been preserved by isolation. The habitant has retained 
words which were in current use when the first settlers sailed from 
Normandy, but which in France meanwhile have changed their 
meaning or become obsolete. His ancestors came from the mari- 
time provinces of western France, and their phraseology reflected 
the prevailing activities of seafaring life. This phraseology was 
aptly transferred to life in the cdte, where intercourse, transporta- 
tion, commerce, and the all-absorbing occupation of the fur-trader 
demanded for life on the river the general order of terms which 
had described activity on the larger highway of the sea. Hence 
sailors' phrases still survivein the habitant's every-day conversation, 
as when he speaks of " mooring" his horse to his sleigh, or when 
he "disembarks" from this vehicle with his "freight." In par- 
ishes far down the estuary, where fishing is still the chief occu- 
pation, the habitant gets married "at the herring," baptizes his 
child "at the capelan," and does something else "at the squid "; 
for the periods when these fish reach the shore to spawn are epochs 
with him. The French language of Lower Canada, furthermore, 
includes many terms never heard in France, because the early set- 
tlers had to invent a terminology for phenomena unknown in the 
mother country. Hence they adapted old words to new uses to 
indicate snow-shoeing, canoeing, portaging, driving logs, and mak- 
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ing maple sugar; or they adopted Indian names for certain birds, 
fish, and fruits which were strange to them. More recently, new 
inventions or institutions, such as the railroad, have forced upon 
the habitant English words whose French equivalent he has never 
heard. Beyond these verbal differences a harsher, coarser accent 
distinguishes his speech from the language of France. 

Altogether the habitant is the only historical figure in North 
America ; he alone carries about him the picturesqueness of a remote 
past. This quality is not confined to his house and clothes, to his 
quaint high cart and his low-running "burleau " or sleigh with its 
towering dashboard; it belongs also to his mind and his manners. 
It pervades his old-world leisurely courtesy, which has all the charm 
of a mellow civilization. It speaks from his simple contentment, 
his quiet, unremitting industry, his satisfaction in being and doing 
rather than having, his quiet enjoyment of the attainment rather 
than the pursuit of happiness. It rings out on the calm evening air 
in the sound of the fiddle or mouth organ that issues from his cot- 
tage door, or in the gay French chanson which he lustily sings as 
he drives along the highway in his two-wheel gig. But most elo- 
quently it speaks in his attitude of reverence, his head bowed over 
his rosary, while he ascends the scala-santa step bystep on his 
knees at the shrine of Ste. Anne. And here in this ancient sei- 
gneury of Beaupre is the Lourdes of America, a miracle-working 
shrine maintained on a truly great scale, attracting pilgrims by the 
hundred thousand from all parts of the continent, bearing its stamp 
of the old land and the old age of faith here in the land and age of 
reason. It is safe to say that nowhere else in the domain of Anglo- 
Saxon America could this monument to mediaeval Catholicism have 
survived. 

The habitant is intensely conservative, strongly attached to the 
traditions of his fathers, his country, and his Church. In develop- 
ment, therefore, he has remained tied to a post while the rest of the 
world has moved on. It is the flag of France which he raises before 
his cottage on Sundays and saints' days; the allegiance of his heart 
is still that of a century and a half ago. His education, wholly in 
the hands of the Church, has little that answers to modern require- 
ments or modern ideas. The habitant is very ignorant and satisfied. 
Reform, development, improvement find no place in his conversa- 
tion. All his interest and activity in the politics of his country 
centre about the maintenance of the old. But he is a good citizen, 
industrious, law-abiding. His amusements are innocent ones. He 
is a gregarious creature, cheerful, and full of the social gaiety of 
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his race. The long winter evenings are frequently the occasions 
of family gatherings or of larger parties which take in a whole 
neighborhood. No matter how cold the night or how long the 
drive, the habitant faces both to indulge his social instinct. The 
evening is spent in old-fashioned games, in music or cards, seldom 
dancing. That distinguishes a wedding, and is limited to quad- 
rilles, reels and jigs, for the priests will not allow more. The most 
striking figure of the entertainment is the fiddler, the national 
historical character whom France gave to the New World, and who 
can be traced in the early annals of this country from the St. Law- 
rence settlements down through the fur stations on the Great 
Lakes, the Wisconsin and Illinois Rivers, through the fortified 
trading-posts on the Ohio and the Mississippi, and, farther still, 
among the trappers' camps on the upper Missouri. On the western 
rivers he has passed into tradition, but on the Lower St. Lawrence 
to-day he flourishes still, and at the wedding festivities uses the 
technique and plays the repertoire which have come down to him 
from a long line of fiddlers. He sits on a high seat or table and 
"calls off" the figures, while the habitant youths and maidens go 
through the quaint dances of their forefathers. 

Old in his mind, old in his manners, old in his activities, old in 
his faith — that is the habitant. 



THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY. 
(Map, p. 512.) 

The accompanying map is based upon the larger map in the 
Report of Charles M. Pepper, United States and Pan-American 
Railway Commissioner, showing the proposed route of the Pan- 
American Railway, and the routes of the branch roads which will 
connect the trunk line with many important points to the east and 
west of it. The Report, dated March 12th, 1904, gives the results 
of the Commissioner's visit in 1903 to all the Latin republics on 
the North American mainland, and to the republics of Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador for the purpose 
of gathering facts and giving publicity to the conditions that are 
likely to encourage private capital to utilize the inducements for 
railroad-building offered by the various republics. 

The Commissioner found that since the Second International 



